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tVol.  XLI— No.  4 


A.  LINCOLN,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

FROM  NOTES  BY  THE  LATE  J.  B.  BENNETT. 


|HE  following  incident,  in  which  figured  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  time  a struggling  young  lawyer  in  Springfield, 
111.,  is  an  extract  from  a collection  of  reminiscences  by  the  late  J.  B.  Bennett,  best  known  and  remembered  as 
the  general  agent  of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  at  Cincinnati  for  the  south  and  west  for  a long  and  successful 
term  of  years  prior  to  the  Chicago  fire.  The  original  manuscript  from  which  this  incident  is  selected  was  placed  in  our 
hands  shortly  before  his  death,  with  permission  to  make  any  disposition  thereof  which  we  saw  fit.  It  has  for  some 
time  past  been  our  purpose  to  give  our  readers  this  heretofore  unpublished  Lincoln  story.  In  his  line,  that  of  fire 
underwriting,  Mr.  Bennett  himself  was  a history  maker.  He  was  one  of  the  giants  of  his  day  and  left  an  impress 
upon  the  business  which,  to  those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  development,  is  readily  traceable  in  many  present 
day  underwriting  methods.  This  story  of  the  contact  of  two  lives  destined  to  prominence  we  are  confident  will  prove 
of  exceptional  interest. — H.  C.  M. 


ARLY  in  1858  a loss  was  reported  from  Springfield,  111., 
of  a fraudulent  character.  The  adjuster  got  enough  facts 
to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point  and  then  put  the  case  into 
suit  to  wait  development,  but,  no  further  being  made,  and 
drifting  toward  litigation,  a business  panic,  along  with  some  other 
tough  matters  out  that  way  to  be  disposed  of,  caused  me  to 
bundle  the  files  into  a valise  and  set  my  course  to  the  Sanga- 
mon and  vicinity. 

The  adjuster  failed  to  get  advice  of  the  general  agent’s  trip 
to  Springfield,  and  was  elsewhere  in  the  State,  so,  on  his  arrival, 
it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  it  alone  and  see  what  couid  be 
accomplished.  On  meeting  the  claimant  he  was  found  to  be 
stubborn  and  ugly,  demanding  all  or  nothing  to  the  “last  ditch,” 
and  was  quite  emphatic  that  he  would  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  any  one  from  the  company,  as  he  had  a lawyer  who  would 
bring  the  insurance  company  to  its  marrow  bones  instanter,  that 
this  case  was  solely  with  that  lawyer,  A.  Lincoln,  and  that  he 
was  the  only  party  to  attend  to  it — so  I speedily  went  in  search 
of  A.  Lincoln,  Attorney-at-Law,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Public 
Square. 

Adjusters  then  were  decidedly  averse  to  handling  claims 
complicated  with  a lawyer — some  declined  to  act  when  referred 
to  an  attorney,  but  as  I had  a smattering  of  insurance  law,  and 
though  more  time  was  consumed  on  adjustments  by  such  pro- 
cess, I made  a bee-line  for  a prayer-meeting  at  the  lawyer’s  of- 
fice, on  the  way,  however,  overhauling  the  local  agent  to  get 
items  about  the  alleged  and  terrific  lawyer  who  had  charge  of 
this  case;  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  Attorney-at-Law,  had  merely  a local 
reputation  and  was  little  known  beyond  the  circuits  of  his  regu- 
lar practice.  I soon  learned  that  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  bar  there,  was  a clever  and  reliable  party,  so  my  droop- 
ing hopes  revived  and  I proceeded  forthwith  to  his  office. 

A miserable,  cheap  little  sign  lettered: 


A.  LINCOLN 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


which  originally  might  have  cost  $1.50,  weatherbeaten  and  pock- 
marked with  poor  paint,  one  which,  on  an  emergency,  might  do 
to  nail  over  a rat  hole  in  an  alley,  indicated  the  way  to  a very 
dirty  flight  of  stairs  up  to  this  attorney’s  roost,  in  a little  old 
dumpy  building,  evidently  a pioneer  squatter,  constitutionally  un- 
able to  rise  from  mud  or  get  up  in  the  world,  in  fact,  upon  the 
roof  of  which,  an  alert  Indian  jumper  would  readily  spring  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairway  you  directly  entered  a long  room, 
destitute  of  every  honest  claim  to  be  titled  an  office.  It  was  a 
long,  low,  black,  schooner  sort  of  an  affair,  such  as  a sailor  would 
describe  as  17-foot  beam,  8 feet  between  decks  and  70  feet  over- 
all— dusty,  dingy  and  destitute  of  ornament,  unless  the  lawyer’s 
old  rusty  stove,  like  a battered  dummy  or  the  one-horse  shay, 
ready  to  collapse,  might  be  so  construed.  Evidently  this  room 
had  done  duty  in  former  days  as  a depository  for  hides,  wool, 
pelts,  fish,  drugs,  oils,  etc.,  for  it  still  held  a royal  nasty  and 
musty  perfume. 

“You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still.” 

The  front  part  of  the  room,  while  absolutely  barren,  was, 
nevertheless,  impressibly  full  of  emptiness.  At  the  back  part 
was  a large  common  pine  table,  such  as  is  seen  in  pioneer  court 
rooms,  about  15  feet  long,  standing  as  a divide  and  barricade 
some  20  feet  from  the  rear  wall.  On  this  table  were  a few  law 


books,  scattered  in  appropriate  disorder,  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  pen  were  some  common  shelves  with  a scanty  lot  of  law 
books  thereon.  Here  was  evidently  a lawyer  by  taste  or  neces- 
sity, “A  man  of  but  few  books,”  reminding  the  stranger  to  “Be- 
ware of  a man  of  few  books.”  Coming  suddenly  from  the  bright 
sunlight  into  this  den,  possibly  it  became  more  gloomy  and  dis- 
mal, but  the  windows  were  shabby  and  stained,  evidently  un- 
washed, except  by  the  rains  of  Heaven.  Towards  the  southwest 
end  of  the  table  and  back  of  it,  uncommonly  tall,  stood  a giant 
man  intently  reading  a law  book,  impressing  the  spectator  with 
the  idea  that  the  man  was  either  too  tall  for  the  room  or  that 
the  ceiling  was  too  low  for  the  man.  The  book  he  was  reading 
was  slightly  inclined  so  as  to  catch  the  faint  rdys  of  light  on 
the  pages  from  a rear  window.  The  shade  and  background 
of  the  whole,  with  the  somber  hue  of  the  reader,  made  a very 
dark  picture,  and  the  man  stood  like  a statue  or  a silhouette,  ex- 
cepting a momentary  flash  of  the  eye  which  he  gave  to  the  in- 
truder, and  then  continued  his  reading.  That  glance  of  the  eye 
was  the  only  recognition  or  sign  of  life. 

I had  then  no  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  his  statute-like  attitude  was  as  peculiar  and  incongruous  as 
if  one  had  encountered  such  a dumb  scene  in  a slaughter  house 
or  an  automatic  statue  on  the  pavement.  So  I walked  up  to  the 
table,  semi-conscious  of  an  intrusion,  and  broke  the  chasm  of 

silence  with;  “Is  this  Mr.  Lincoln,  attorney  for  , 

in  his  insurance  case?”  Gently  and  mildly  as  from  a professor, 
the  reply  was  simply,  “Yes,”  still  holding  the  book  as  if  the 
thought  and  answer  were  really  there. 

Then  I opened  at  blank  range.  “I  have  come  from  Cincin- 
nati to  see  about  the  final  disposition  of  that  case  and,  having 
just  met  the  claimant,  he  advised  me  to  call  and  see  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  had  sole  charge  of  this  matter.  This  claim  has  been  re- 
ported to  us  so  unfavorably  in  many  respects  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  company,  which  does  not  ordi- 
narily desire  litigation;  so,  before  an  attorney  was  secured  to 
defend  them,  I called  up  to  see  if  the  case  could  be  arranged  on 
its  merits  without  a long,  expensive  litigation,  and,  as  the  points 
seemed  to  be  business  ones,  more  of  facts  than  of  law,  and,  hav- 
ing the  papers  in  the  case  with  me,  I am  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  business,  but  if  you  are  engaged  in  other  matters,  and  if 
you  will  fix  a suitable  time,  as  there  is  further  business  for  me 
in  the  vicinity,  I will  shape  my  plans  accordingly,  to  meet  your 
convenience.” 

From  the  penetrating  look  Mr.  Lincoln  gave,  I concluded  he 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  met  in  that  bluff  and  pointed  way 
by  business  folks.  All  the  while  he  stood  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  held  the  law  book  in  his  hand  as  if  about  to  resume  reading 
to  a court.  He  reminded  me  more  of  a college  professor  than  a 
lawyer,  when  he  replied  in  a quiet  and  intellectual  manner,  say- 
ing: “I  am  engaged  at  present  and  expect  to  be  so  for  the  en- 
tire day,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  details  of  that  case,  I 
would  be  wholly  unprepared  to  take  it  in  hand  immediately,  but 
my  associate  counsel,  whom  you  will  find  at  the  court  room,  has 
given  it  attention  from  the  beginning,  and  if  you  will  see  him 
he  can  make  arrangements  to  attend  to  the  case  and  will  give 
it  the  consideration  desired.” 

This  really  seemed  anything  but.  encouraging.  The  claim- 
ant would  not  act.  He  had  named  an  attorney  as  having  exclu- 
sive charge  of  his  case  who  would  not  attend  to  the  matter,  and 
named  some  one  else  not  before  heard  of.  So  I again  sought 
the  insured  and  informed  him  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  reference,  which 
he  did  not  seem  to  understand,  so  we  both  went  to  the  court 
house  to  interview  the  referee.  After  some  confidential  talk  with 
the  lawyer,  the  claimant  said  it  was  all  right.  The  attorney  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  short,  thick  set, 
of  sanguine  temperament,  with  sandy  hair  and  grit,  a man  of 
sympathetic  nature,  prompt,  energetic  and  ready  to  take  his  coat 
off  to  go  to  work  any  moment  with  affable  fervor. 
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The  claimant  did  not  impress  mo  as  a man  well  calculated  to 
play  the  roll  of  first  villain  on  any  stage,  nor  as  one  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  originating  the  fire,  but  rather  making  an  abom- 
inable demand  to  cheat  a corporation  at  the  first  opportunity.  So 
it  was  promptly  taken  up  to  check  out  the  speculation  and  ar- 
range a settlement.  The  claimant  was  constantly  going  into 
a passion  and  getting  abusive,  but  his  attorney  held  him  down 
to  his  noble  measures,  and  within  a day  a conclusion  was  reached 
making  the  loss  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  demand. 

The  assured  was  at  times  tearing  mad  and  especially  so  at 
this  finale.  His  attorney  did  all  in  his  power  to  insist  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  result.  We  went  over  items  in  question  to  prove 
their  correctness  and  everything,  as  I supposed,  was  ready  for 
settlement  when  the  attorney  would  do  nothing  until  everything 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Linsoln.  This  I strongly  objected  to,  as 
it  was  simply  a question  of  detail  that  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  and  if  it  was  to  be  closed,  then  was  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  a reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln  undoubtedly  meant  litiga- 
tion and,  after  expressing  my  disgust  with  these  letters  of  refer- 
ence, I intimated  an  intention  to  obtain  an  attorney  and  proceed 
on  some  strong  law  points  that  might  be  skillfully  and  success- 
fully handled  to  defend  the  entire  claim.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  associate 
invited  me  to  see  him,  but  I declined,  satisfied  if  results  were  not 
to  be  gained  with  the  present  attorney,  it  was  about  useless  to 
try  any  further,  so  I gave  notice  of  leaving  within  a few  hours 
by  the  next  train.  As  the  claimant  was  disposed  to  be  abusive, 
I asked  how  the  attorney  could  control  him  when  positively  ob- 
jecting to  a settlement.  The  reply  was  that  it  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter and,  if  I could  stay  over  a train,  a settlement  about  as  pro- 
posed could  almost  certainly  be  guaranteed  and  then  an  explana- 
tion made  as  to  their  course  with  the  client,  but  that  all  must 
be  referred  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  final  assent  and  review. 

Within  a few  hours  I was  sought  out  and  informed  the  pro- 


posed settlement  was  satisfactory  and  accepted,  when  this  af- 
fair was  settled,  paid  and  the  suit  regularly  dismissed.  Asking 
for  an  explanation  as  to  how  they  got  their  client  into  such  a 
good  frame  of  mind  and  all  finally  so  harmonious,  the  reply  was, 
“He  had  to  settle,  or  we  would  have  to  throw  up  the  case  and 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it,  being  satisfied  that  the  course 
of  the  insurance  company  was  fair  and  reasonable.” 

This  changed  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I shall  al- 
ways believe  he  was  too  honest  a lawyer  to  tolerate  any  crooked- 
ness or  rascality  on  the  part  of  his  client  nor  was  he  a man 
above  attending  to  the  minute  things  or  the  interests  of  poor  peo- 
ple, for  he  was  pre-eminently  a man  “faithful  over  a few  things, 
made  ruler  over  many  things.”  I felt  conscious  also  that  my 
visit  was  an  interruption,  especially  as  about  that  time  the  great 
Lincoln-Douglass  debate  was  coming  off  in  Illinois  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  just  then  preparing  himself  for  that  event,  -which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  the  Northwest  and  gave  him  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  18G0. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  Mr.  Lincoln  met  with,  pro- 
fessionally, “The  unkin dest  cut  of  all,”  when  engaged  as  an  as- 
sociate counsel  in  a great  land  case  before  the  United  States 
Court  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  other  counsel  in  the  case  pre- 
vented his  addressing  the  court  and  got  Stanton,  afterward  the 
great  Secretary  of  War,  to  perform  this  duty,  because  they  sup- 
posed Lincoln  to  be  unfitted  for  the  task  of  successfully  address- 
ing such  a high  and  honorable  court. 

Since  1858,  not  only  have  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  whole  civilized  world,  learned  to  know  this  obscure  law- 
yer, who,  in  the  providence  of  God,  came  forth  from  such  humble 
and  unfavorable  surroundings  and  became  one  of  the  collosal 
characters  of  earth,  entirely  worthy  of  the  love  and  admiration 
of  mankind. 


HOW  FRANSL.ER  GOT  ON  THE  INSIDE. 

BY  JOHN  I.  HARDEN,  AUTHOR  OF  “PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SOLICITING.” 


RONSON  sat  with  his  back  to  his  desk,  rocking  himself 
in  his  office  chair,  and  blowing  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke 
toward  the  ceiling.  All  at  once  he  whirled  around,  seized 
a pencil  and  scribbled  desperately  for  a minute  or  two, 
and  then  considered  what  he  had  done.  The  result  seemed  to 
be  satisfactory,  for  a smile  played  over  his  countenance.  The 
stenographer,  who  looked  up  at  this  moment,  supposed  that  he 
was  figuring  the  commission  on  not  less  than  a $100,000  appli- 
cation. 

“What  do  you  think  of  this,  Miss  Scott?”  he  inquired.  “Tar 
and  tartars;  Martyrs  and  Sages;  Children  of  Israel;  Plagues  of 
Egypt;  Suffering  Saints;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  World;  Blood  of  the  Martyrs.” 

“What  on  earth  is  it,  Mr.  Bronson?”  said  Miss  Scott  in  a tone 
of  perplexity.  “It’s  not  a list  of  religious  books,  is  it?” 

Bronson  surveyed  his  stenographer  quizzically.  “No,”  he 
replied,  “It’s  a list  of  exclamations.  You  see,  one  gets  tired  of 
‘Great  Scott,’  ‘Holy  Smoke,’  and  a hundred  other  polite  curses, 
so  I thought  I would  invent  a few  myself.  Some  of  them  sound 
a little  suspicious,  however.  I am  in  doubt  about  ‘Suffering 
Saints.’  How  do  you  like  them?” 

“Great!”  replied  the  stenographer,  and  she  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  Bronson  was  uncertain  whether  her  amusement  was  com- 
plimentary or  the  reverse. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded  at  length,  her  mirth 
showing  no  signs  of  abatement. 

“If  you  aren’t  the  limit,  Mr.  Bronson.  What  on  earth  will 
you  be  doing  next,  writing  a novel?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you,”  replied  Bronson. 

“Well,”  explained  Miss  Scott,  “every  day  or  two  you  spring 
something  new  on  us.  When  I saw  you  writing,  I thought  some- 
body was  going  to  suffer,  and  behold  you  were  only  making  lit- 
erature.” 

“A  man’s  got  to  have  some  diversion,”  protested  Bronson, 
in  an  uncertain  tone. 

“Oh,  I don’t  object,”  laughed  Miss  Scott.  “Your  diversions, 
as  you  call  them,  are  always  refreshing  to  me;  but  I wonder  if 
your  originality  will  never  run  out.” 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  me  into  trouble,  Miss  Scott.  I 
am  sure  to  do  something  foolish  when  any  one  compliments  my 
originality.  However,  I guess  I had  better  look  at  the  mail.” 
“By  the  way,”  said  Miss  Scott,  as  Bronson  turned  to  his 
desk,  “Have  you  ever  noticed  Mr.  Robeson,  who  sometimes  calls 
to  walk  home  with  me?” 

“Not  particularly,”  replied  Bronson,  “What  about  him?” 
“Why,  he  works  at  the  Cambridge  Trust  Company  and  he 
told  me  that  the  gossip  in  the  office  is  that  Mr.  Fransler,  the 
president,  is  taking  life  insurance.” 

“By  George,  Miss  Scott!”  exclaimed  Bronson,  in  his  excite- 


ment, forgetting  all  about  his  new  list.  “You  are  a jewel.  You 
are  the  kind  of  a stenographer  to  have  and  if  this  hint  leads  to 
anything  I will  raise  your  salary.  The  employe  that  looks  after 
my  interests  is  going  to  be  rewarded.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Bronson,”  replied  the  stenographer,  with 
a blush  of  pleasure.  “I  am  not  grasping,  but  I hope  you  will 
get  him.-” 

“So  do  I,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine;  does  Robeson  know 
who  is  on  the  case?” 

“I  think  he  mentioned  Mr.  Twist,  of  the  Lunar  Life.” 

“So,  so,”  muttered  Bronson,  half  to  himself,  “this  means 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a nice  clean  piece  of  competition.  “Do 
you  know  anything  about  Fransler’s  habits,  when  he  is  at  his 
office,  or  how  long  he  stays?” 

“I  think  he  is  at  the  trust  company  from  10  to  12,”  replied 
Miss  Scott. 

“Well,  there’s  nothing  like  being  prompt.  It’s  about  ten  now, 
so  I think  I will  beard  him  at  once.” 

Hastily  taking  a small  pocket  case  from  his  desk,  he  glanced 
through  its  contents,  added  two  or  three  papers  and  put  on  his 
hat.  “May  we  all  live  long  and  prosper,”  he  sang  out  as  he 
turned  to  the  door. 

“Do  it  to-day,”  replied  Miss  Scott,  and  she  began  to  click 
away  at  the  typewriter. 

The  president  was  in  but  he  sent  word  by  his  private  secre- 
tary that  business  had  unexpectedly  accumulated  and  he  could 
not  see  Bronson  until  next  day  at  11.  Bronson  accepted  the  situ- 
ation gracefully  and  returned  promptly  at  the  appointed  time. 
He  waited  an  hour  in  the  reception  room,  but  no  one  appeared, 
and  when  he  questioned  the  secretary,  she  explained  that  Frans- 
ler had  not  yet  come  to  the  office.  Bronson  asked  her  to  make 
another  engagement  and  she  promised  to  try.  Again  Bronson 
waited  an  hour,  but  the  president  failed  to  appear.  Becoming 
impatient  at  length  he  again  appeared  to  the  secretary. 

“Is  Mr.  Fransler  usually  prompt  in  keeping  his  engage- 
ments?” he  inquired. 

“That  is  his  reputation,”  she  replied. 

“Well,”  began  Bronson  with  a slight  increase  of  warmth, 
“I  dislike  to  do  any  one  injustice,  and  he  may  have  the  best  rea- 
son in  the  world  for  not  meeting  me,  but  a man  with  any  busi- 
ness in  him  feels  a bit  foolish  after  wasting  an  hour  upon  two 
different  occasions.  If  Mr.  Fransler  declines  to  see  me,  I can 
not  compel  him,  but  the  institution  I represent  has  thousands  of 
members  and  assets  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions.  No 
business  man  can  afford  to  trifle  with  it.” 

“I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Bronson,”  replied  the  secretary  in 
some  distress,  “that  your  treatment  in  this  case  is  purely  an 
accident.  I have  never  known  Mr.  Fransler  to  be  careless  in 
business  matters  and  I am  rather  jealous  about  his  reputation. 


